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materialism as a good, and the only good, working hypothesis, without having yet investigated the question of its absolute truth. Whether any solution is possible to such a question, and if so what solution, is the subject to which we have now to address ourselves.
To the ordinary educated adult, the first and so-called common-sense view seems to disclose two utterly dissimilar kinds of existence, known respectively as mind and matter. And, in consequence, so-called common-sense philosophers, such as Herbert Spencer, have affirmed that the difference between mind and matter is greater than any other differences that come within the range of our consciousness. Everybody thus starts studying philosophy as a dualist, and many of the problems of philosophy arise out of the question as to the relationship between these two alleged dissimilar existences.
But why are we thus to start from the pre-formed impressions of the adult ? In doing so we come to the study of philosophy in its middle: we already bring with us to the subject a dualistic conclusion which should be, if it is true, at the end and not at the beginning of a philosophical inquiry. I propose, therefore, to commence this study, not from the experiences of the educated adult, but from the experiences, as far as they can be ascertained, of a newly-born infant, whence I shall trace them to the more developed outlook of the adult.
We at once observe that the baby's experiences are not such as to yield a theory of dualism, but a theory of monism. The baby does not have two utterly dissimilar types of experiences; it has only one; and that one takes the form of a succession of sensations of varying intensity and kind. It possesses no instinctive knowledge of matter or of distance. The impression derived from the eyes is merely that of a disordered mixture of colours and shades. The visual impression which gives rise in an adult to the conception of a table, is to a baby no more than a congeries of colours, of differing brightness or darkness. It conveys no